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THE UNITED NATIONS’ FIRST YEAR 


(The first half of an article summarizing the Presi- 
dent's report to Congress on the first year of the 
United Nations appeared in the last issue. This is 
a continuation.) 


The General Assembly (continued) 


The food shortage—There is still famine in Eu- 
rope and Asia. The General Assembly again passed 
a resolution recommending drastic action to increase 
and conserve supplies of cereals. Recognizing that 
the need for relief would go on after UNRRA’s 
activities. were over, the Assembly established a 
Special Technical Committee of experts to pre- 
pare a report on the financial assistance required for 
relief. The Secretary-General was asked to facilitate 
exchange of information between governments. 

Reconstruction of devastated areas—The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s proposal for an Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe (TRENDS, October 
7, 1946) to coordinate reconstruction was originally 
tabled due to Russian opposition. Reviewing the 
Council’s work, the Assembly recommended that the 
Council give favorable consideration to the establish- 
ment of such a Commission. 

Social and Humanitarian Problems—On the side 
of social and humanitarian problems the Assembly, 
1) approved the Constitution for an International 
Refugee Organization, 2) assumed some of the 
social welfare activities of UNRRA, 3) set up an 
International Emergency Children’s Fund to pro- 
vide assistance to children in war devastated coun- 
tries in the next few years, 4) recommended the 
acceptance of the constitution of the World Health 
Organization, 5) assumed League of Nations func- 
tions in connection with the control of narcotics 
trafic and 6) passed four general resolutions in the 
field of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

Legal and other Questions—In the legal field, 
the Assembly 1) affirmed the legal principles con- 
tained in the Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal, 
2) adopted a resolution making the punishment 
of genocide (the extermination of whole groups) 
a matter of international concern, 3) created a com- 
mittee to prepare plans for the codification of inter- 
national law. 

In addition, the Assembly elected new members to 
various United Nations Councils, approved agree- 


ments bringing the Specialized Agencies into rela- 
tion with the UN, accepted a site in midtown Man- 
hattan for its permanent headquarters, approved a 
budget, and examined the progress of the Secretariat. 


The Security Council 


The President reported to Congress that the Se- 
curity Council’s work had been made difficult by 


the inevitable unrest which followed the war. The 


council was in continuous session all year, and took 
up six specific cases of threats to the peace. Although 
no drastic action was taken, on the whole, it seems 
apparent that the influence of the Council discus- 
sions was beneficial. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


This Commission was established by the first part 
of the Assembly last winter to prepare a plan for the 
control of atomic energy. In June the United 
States presented to the Commission its Proposals 
(known as the Baruch Proposals) for a system based 
on an international authority to control raw ma- 
terials and production facilities. The Russians pro- 
posed an international treaty outlawing the produc- 
tion of atomic bombs. After long consideration and 
debate the Commission voted 10 to 0, with Russia 
and Poland abstaining, to send a report to the Se- 
curity Council based largely on the U. S. proposals. 
This report is now being considered by the Security 
Council. 


Economic and Social Council 


The most immediate of all postwar problems 
are those of food and shelter. Shivering, starving 
people all over the world are less interested in politi- 
cal decisions or the enunciation of principles than 
they are in coal and bread. The Economic and 
Social Council deals in part with these problems, 
although from a fairly remote position since it is 
not an action body. The major questions with which 
it has so far concerned itself are (1) A report made 
to the Assembly with the recommendation for an 
Economic Commission for Europe, as a means of 
speeding reconstruction, (2) Calling a trade con- 
ference to be held in Geneva in April, (3) Drawing 
up the constitution for the International Refugee 
Organization. 


Trusteeship System 


One major accomplishment of the second part of 
the Assembly was the acceptance of eight trustee- 
ship agreements and the establishment of the Trustee- 
ship Council. All these agreements were for areas 
which have been League of Nations mandates. In 
addition, eight member states reported to the United 
Nations on conditions in a total of seventy-two non- 
self-governing territories. Although the President’s 
report emphasizes the role of the United States in 
establishing the Trusteeship System, the fact is that 
the U. S. action has not been all on the constructive 
side. Our most outstanding failure to live up to the 
spirit of the Charter was our proposal for the Japa- 
nese mandated islands. The Draft Trusteeship 
Agreement for these islands which was made pub- 
lic during the Assembly meeting, and later sub- 
mitted to the Security Council, is open to criticism 
on a number of points. First, by making the entire 
area—covering 1500 miles east and west and 800 
miles north and south—strategic, sole control would 
be given the Security Council. Neither the Trustee- 
ship Council nor the General Assembly would have 
any surveillance of the U. S. trusteeship of these 
islands. 

Furthermore, the Draft Agreement provides an 
escape clause under which this government could 
ignore specific obligations to non-self-governing 
peoples which are written into the Charter. Ameri- 
cans will have a privileged economic position in 
the islands. This may be a relatively insignificant 
point since the economic potentialities of the area 
are not great, but the principle is bad. 


Summary 


As is generally the case with reports from an execu- 
tive department to the Congress, the report on the 
United Nations is somewhat over-optimistic. The 
positions taken by the United States in any of the 
UN debates are presented with a misleading aura 
of righteousness. The United States has not, in 
every instance, been an angel of light and wisdom. 

On the other hand, the Report covers all the activi- 
ties of the United Nations with great thoroughness, 
and supplies the synthesis which is difficult to achieve 
in reading daily newspaper accounts. A realistic note 
is struck by the President in his letter accompany- 
ing the Report: “The justifiable hope and confidence 
to which the great progress of the United Nations 
in the past year has given rise can be betrayed and 
lost. The difficulties and dangers that lie before us 
are many and serious. They are strewn across the 
road that leads to the final peace settlements, to the 
establishment and maintenance of collective secur- 
ity, to the control of atomic energy and regulation 
and reduction of other arms, to the attainment of 


economic recovery and an expanding world economy, 
and to the wider realization of human rights. 

“Our policy of supporting the United Nations ‘with 
all the resources that we possess’ must be given ef- 
fective practical application on a genuinely national, 
bi-partisan basis in every activity of the United 
Nations. This is just as necessary in the economic 
and social field as in the political field... . 

“The responsibility of the United States is a par- 
ticularly heavy one because of the power and in- 
fluence that our history and our material resources 
have placed in our hands. No nation has a higher 
stake in the outcome than our own.” 


Nationalism and Dollars and Cents 


Anyone who was under the impression that we 
have taken the step from nationalism to interna- 
tionalism, and that we are becoming accustomed 
to a United Nations approach to world problems, 
would have been given food for thought at hearings 
on Capitol Hill last week. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee received 
well the request for $350,000,000 relief for war- 
devastated countries such as Greece, Italy, Hungary, 
Austria, Poland and possibly China. This relief 
would enable the United States to carry out 579% 
of the estimated need of those countries after 
UNRRA goes out of existence. 

While it was gratifying to find so little opposition 
in the Committee to the continuation of relief, it 
was also disturbing to note the reason for the re- 
ceptive attitude: approval of its being done by the 
United States rather than by the United Nations. 
As one Committee member stated, “I think it’s fine 
we have an American plan for a change.” 

This same attitude was revealed on the other 
side of the Capitol during hearings before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on the resolution 
authorizing U. S. membership in the International 
Refugee Organization, under the United Nations. 
There were questions from several Senators as to the 
advisability of carrying on through an international 
organization the purposes contemplated in the IRO 
Charter. These doubts were quieted by one per- 
suasive answer: it would cost the United States 130 
million dollars to do the job alone and only 73 
million through the UN. And so the day was 
saved for international cooperation for the care, 
repatriation and resettlement of the million displaced 
persons. 

It seems increasingly clear that we cannot assume 
general and ready acceptance of United Nations 
action to handle our world-wide problems. The 
UN approach will have to prove itself again and 
again, and the American people will have to insist 
that we keep on trying to make it work. 
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